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Clinton, Tennessee: An On-the-Spot Study 


The federal Department of Justice has apparently acted 
more vigorously and specifically in connection with school 
desegregation in Clinton, Tennessee, than in any other 
community. It is also the place where Rev. Paul W. Tur- 
ner, a white Baptist minister, was injured by lawless per- 
sons when he escorted Negro pupils to the public school. 
The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New York, 
has released for publication an “on-the-spot survey” of the 
situation in Clinton, under the title, A Tentative Descrip- 
tion and Analysis of the School Desegregation Crisis in 
Clinton, Tennessee (1956). The authors are Anna Holden, 
Bonita Valien, Preston Valien, with the assistance of 
Francis Mains, all of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
The material has been published in cooperation with the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems. Excerpts 
follow : 


Community Background 


Clinton is a small city (3,712, according to the 1950 
census) in the Cumberland Mountains of East Tennessee, 
located fifteen miles northwest of Knoxville. As county 
seat of Anderson County and largest town in the county 
for many years, Clinton has served as a governmental, 
shopping, and service center for the whole county and has 
been particularly close to developments in the eastern part 
of the county. 

Clinton and the surrounding rural communities in the 
Eastern section of Anderson County are more prosperous 
and not as “rough” as the coal mining districts in the 
northern and western parts of the county. Average (me- 
dian) family income in Clinton was $2,833 a year in 1949, 
$850 above the average for the State of Tennessee. Clin- 
ton is clean, well-kept, and club-minded, and civic pride 
runs high in the descendants of its older families. 

Clinton is the home of Magnet Mills, a hosiery plant 
employing some one thousand workers. Magnet Mills is 
the only sizeable industry in Clinton—there is another 
small plant employing fifty to seventy-five workers that 
cans dogfood. Magnet was the only large-scale manufac- 
turing enterprise in the county before about 1945. Magnet 
Mills draws employes from the rural areas of Anderson 
County and four other contiguous counties: Knox, Camp- 
bell, Union, and Roane. 

The high school in Clinton, one of three in the county 
(Norris and Lake City also have high schools) serves 
the eastern part of Anderson County, with about fifty per 
cent of its population coming from outside the city limits 


of Clinton. It is directly under the operation of the An- 
derson County Board of Education, though there is a city 
board of education that governs the elementary schools in 
Clinton. 


Quiet and Substantial 


People in Clinton think of their community as “quiet” 
and “substantial” and will invariably tell you there was 
never any “trouble” in its history before the school de- 
segregation crisis. However, Clinton has experienced two 
other disturbances involving mob action in the past fifteen 
years. Both these occurred in connection with labor dis- 
putes; one in September, 1941, when the ClO-affiliated 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers local, which 
mill management refused to recognize as a bargaining 
agent, went out on strike ; and the other in the spring of 
1955, when workers of the manually operated Clinton Bell 
Telephorie exchange joined in the southwide CIO Com- 
munications Workers of America strike. . . . 

Four changes brought by Oak Ridge [the atomic energy 
center, 6 miles distant] and to some extent by Norris 
[nine miles. North at a Tennessee Valley dam] are im- 
portant in the school desegregation situation in Clinton: 

(1) the increase in the Negro population . . . , signifi- 
cant not for its size, but for the fact that Negroes were 
moving into the county for the first time in recent history ; 

(2) an increase in number of people from the “deep 
South” who take a much more inflammatory position on 
the “race question” ; 

(3) the introduction of a small minority of non-South- 
erners who accept and favor desegregation ; and 

(4) the “creeping integration” situation at Oak Ridge, 
which began with the employment of a few Negroes as 
professional and scientific workers, and was followed by 
the election of Negroes to the city council, desegregation 
of the junior and senior high schools (operated by Ander- 
son County), and desegregation of the swimming pool in 
the summer of 1956. 

Clinton has the largest Negro population in the county, 
excluding Oak Ridge. The 220 non-whites in Clinton live, 
for the most part, in one section. A few Negro families 
live with lower income whites in one other part of town. 
There are at least two Negro churches and an elementary 
school operated by the city in the Negro community. 

Most of the Negro men and some of the Negro women 
in Clinton work at Oak Ridge in unskilled capacities—as 
maids, janitors, and other service workers, and in con- 
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struction work. The few men who work in the town of 
Clinton also hold jobs as service workers and the women 
work as domestics in Clinton homes. 

Clinton’s Negro high school students had always at- 
tended schools outside the county, first commuting by bus 
to LaFollette, twenty-four miles North, and then to Knox- 
ville, fifteen miles away. Colored students in the Western 
part of the county travelled to Rockwood in Roane Coun- 
ty. The county has never furnished high school facilities 
for Negroes within the county, though in 1950 the Atomic 
Energy Commission, plus a group of volunteer teachers 
from the Oak Ridge community, began operating a sepa- 
rate high school for Negroes in Oak Ridge. 


Phases of School Desegregation 


There was an “orderly phase” of school desegregation, 
1940-1955. In December, 1955, District Judge Taylor or- 
dered desegregation of all three high schools in Anderson 
County at a date no later than the fall of 1956. D. J. 
Brittain, principal of Clinton High School, intensified his 
program of preparation of faculty and students for the 
step. In May, 1956, 12 Negro students eligible to attend 
Clinton High School in the fall were registered. 

Then came the phase of “community crisis.” On Au- 
gust 25, 1956, Frederick John Kasper, executive secretary 
of the Seaboard White Citizens Council, arrived in Clin- 
ton and solicited support for a picket line to protest school 
desegregation the following Monday. The county officials 
met to plan police protection for the school. Leading citi- 
zens tried to persuade Kasper to leave town. At 4:00 p.m. 
that day, Kasper was arrested on charges of inciting to 
riot and of vagrancy and put into jail to await trial the 
following Tuesday. 

On Monday, August 27, 1956, 12 Negro and 715 white 
students attended classes. A handful of pickets carried 
anti-desegregation signs outside the school. They were 
orderly in the morning. During the afternoon members 
of a protesting crowd attacked two persons. 

Kasper was tried and released, Tuesday, August 28, 
1956, because of insufficient evidence. Picketing at the 
school continued. The school principal, D. J. Brittain, 
talked with the protesters, stating he was obeying a court 
order. That evening Kasper spoke to a gathering, saying 
that the people are a higher court than the Supreme Court, 
and that local authorities had no courage. 

More violence and mass meetings of protest followed 
until on August 29, Clinton residents went to Judge Tay- 
lor in Knoxville and filed a petition for an injunction to 
restrain the activities of Kasper and other persons inter- 
fering with school desegregation. Subsequently attend- 
ance at school dropped off sharply because of fear of 
violence. Agitation among citizens in the community con- 
tinued, abetted by Ace Carter of the Birmingham, Ala., 
White Citizens Council. Violence broke out on various 
occasions. On Thursday, September 6, 1956, Judge Taylor 
granted Kasper the right to bail and issued a permanent 
injunction against interference with desegregation of the 
Clinton school. 

[On December 4, 1956, the Anderson County school 
board asked the aid of the Department of Justice in the 
maintenance of desegregation. The Attorney General or- 
dered an investigation by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation after Negro students withdrew from the school 
under the pressures imposed upon them by sections of the 
community. On the basis of the F.B.I. report the Federal 


Court then ordered the arrest of 16 citizens of Clinton 
for contempt, and they are to be tried in July, 1957. Since 
December there have been a number of “explosions” in 
the community. ] 


Opinions and Attitudes in the Community 


Race Relations: Many of the native East Tennessee 
people in Clinton and the Clinton area will tell you they 
have “a high type of colored people” or “a pretty good 
bunch of niggers” living in their town. They think that 
race relations have always been good, saying typically, 
“they haven’t caused any problems” or “they’ve never 
caused any trouble.” 

Whites mention the fact that Negroes confine them- 
selves pretty generally to their own community, and some 
think this is the basis for the “good” race relations ; others 
believe that Negroes and whites have got along so well 
because “the niggers know their place.” 

One man, who lived next to a Negro family in Clinton 
before he moved to a farm outside town, stated: “The 
niggers h’ar know their place. If they didn’t, they’d’a run 
them out.”” Community leaders tell you the things white 
people do for Negroes and point to the annual exchange 
of choirs in churches on Race Relations Sunday as an 
example of the fine spirit of understanding and coopera- 
tion existing in their city. 

What the “good” relations seem to amount to is absence 
of trouble and submissive acceptance on the part of Ne- 
groes of a social system that excludes them from every- 
thing except menial job opportunities in the community, 
occasional friendly exchanges on the streets, access to the 
downtown stores and the annual exchange of church 
choirs. There are not enough Negroes living in Clinton to 
support their own businesses and professional services, 
so that, traditionally, Negroes have not been in any posi- 
tion to sustain aggressive leadership. 

The concept of “Negro representation,” which enters 
into thinking of whites in parts of the South with large 
Negro populations, does not come into the picture in 
Clinton—there are too few Negroes. White people run 
and control everything and Negroes are there, but not in- 
volved to any extent in the community process. Many 
white people believe that Negroes want to “stay to them- 
selves,” and that any efforts to change this pattern come 
from “outside influence’—the “new” Negroes who have 
come in with Oak Ridge, the NAACP, the Communists. 

Desegregation: Community leaders in Clinton tell you 
that very few people want desegregation, but most people 
in the town want law and order and will accept desegrega- 
tion under court order until such time as the law is 
changed. Several leaders stated that if a poll were made, 
it would show that at least 90 per cent of the people would 
prefer segregation over integration, but it would also show 
that 98 per cent would be in favor of obeying the law, if 
the law called for desegregation, 

Interviewing in the white community indicated there is 
a general, passive acceptance of desegregation by court 
order among middle and upper class people, and probably 
a less wide acceptance among lower class families. People 
say they would prefer segregation if they had the choice, 
but that now that they no longer have the choice they will 
“go along” with the law. One man said, “People would 
much rather it hadn’t come up, but since it did, there is 
nothing else to do.” A mother with two children in Clin- 
ton High stated, “It is the law now, and we might as well 
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teke it with good grace.” One frequently hears, “There is 
nothing you can do about it.” Clinton’s experience with 
the mob has, of course, crystallized the “law and order” 
aspects of desegregation. 

Active resistance to desegregation seems to come from 
people in the lower income groups and from two geo- 
graphic sources: the native mountain people from sections 
very hostile to Negroes; and the in-migrants from deeper 
South who came to the area with Oak Ridge. No business- 
men or civic leaders were seen at any of the pro-segrega- 
tion rallies, nor have any given support to the organized 
resistance shaping up under WCC, KKK and other aus- 
pices. Several people noted there was not a college gradu- 
ate in any of Kasper’s crowds, though there are many 
college graduates in the community who do not favor de- 
segregation and would like to prevent it, if it could be 
done through legal channels. 

Two additional points should be made about community 
attitudes toward desegregation. First of all, people who 
were hostile to desegregation did not, in some cases at 
least, believe that the school would actually go through 
with it and therefore made no effort to fight it ahead of 
time. They simply did not believe it would happen in 
Anderson County. Secondly, there were many county 
people from outside Clinton who apparently had no 
knowledge of the court order, or, if they had such knowl- 
edge, no understanding of the process by which court 
orders are arrived at and enforced. 

School board members, Principal Brittain, and local 
officials have been visited and button-holed everywhere 
they go since the advent of Kasper, by people who want 
to know why they desegregated the schools, and why they 
didn’t do something to stop it. Many think it was a per- 
sonal decision on the part of the principal or the Mayor. 
Others, benefiting no doubt from Kasper’s “education,” 
believe that if the school and public officials had any 
“guts,” they could stand up to the court decision without 
any punishment, or that, if they would quit, the new offi- 
cials would not be responsible to the federal court as they 
were not named in the suit. They are people with meager 
educational backgrounds and no involvement in communi- 
ty decisions, and some of them are surprised to learn that 
the Mayor and the city council do not operate the schools. 
They say that “the crowd” that runs Clinton does what 
it pleases about everything else and could “put the niggers 
out of the school if they wanted to.” 

There are a few people who favor desegregation and 
see it as a moral rather than a legal issue, but they do not 
say this publicly, including the ministers. One young pro- 
fessional said he had been waiting for someone to say 
that desegregation was right as well as legal and was very 
surprised that not one person had taken that stand. He 
said he had also been waiting for the ministers to refute 
some of the material being circulated using the Bible to 
support segregation, but that not one had opened his 
mouth. 

A woman, prominent in local civic work, sees integra- 
tion as the “only Christian solution” and criticized the 
churches “for trying to be neutral on a moral issue.” She 
stated, “Our churches have let us down. I don’t mean just 
here, but all over the nation.” 


School Officials 


D. J. Brittain, principal of Clinton High School, was 
the main school official involved in desegregation of the 
high school. A native of the area, Mr. Brittain and his 
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family have long been in educational work in the Clinton 
vicinity. The fact that Kasper wanted to throw Brittain 
out turned many Clinton people against Kasper. 

After the court order the school board issued no further 
statement on school desegregation and gave no public in- 
structions to Brittain to proceed with desegregation. Mr. 
Brittain went ahead with his preparations. He had a 
choice, he has stated, of: (1) resigning from his job; 
(2) defying the court order and suffering the conse- 
quences, or (3) going ahead with desegregation. He did 
not want to quit his job, nor did he want to run the risk 
of spending the next five years in the federal penitentiary 
in Atlanta. So he began desegregation. He based his stand 
on the law and order aspects of the issue, maintaining : 
“It’s clear cut. You either obey the law or you don't. 
You're a law-abiding citizen or you’re not.” 

R. G. Crossno, chairman of the Anderson County Board 
of Education as of September, 1956, described the Board’s 
position in this way: “As the Board saw it, we had no 
choice in the matter. We were given a definite order to 
integrate all the schools of the county as of September, 
1956, and as we understood the order from the District 
Court there was no alternative. We had fought the case in 
court for six years and had done everything in a legal 
way we could to prevent it. There was no way to sidestep 
the issue. The order was clear and definite. Members of 
the Board did not like it, but it was not our decision.” 
(Interview, September 29, 1956.) 


Mr. Crossno stated that the School Board had hoped 
to present the court with a permissive type of plan for 
desegregation and had confidence that Judge Taylor would 
give them the opportunity to prepare their own plan and 
time to implement it. When his order came down, “the 
Board felt like the rug had been jerked out from under 
them.” They had planned to do a great deal more prepara- 
tion in working out their plan, Mr. Crossno said, but “the 
order changed all that.” After the order, all the work with 
the P-TAs was “cut off.” The Board wanted time, but 
Mr. Crossno says they now realize “if we had asked for 
five or ten years and had got it, this would not have pleased 
the people.” 

“Our problems are not solved by any means,” Mr. 
Crossno said, “and we don’t know what the solution is.” 
Clinton is the only high school to desegregate this year, 
but next year Lake City will have eight Negro students 
eligible for high school, and the Board expects some of 
them to apply for Lake City’s “white” school. He feels 
the resistant elements are prepared to fight by “other 
means than legal means,” and that there are a great many 
people in the county who have no basic understanding of 
what is involved. This is evident in the demands that they 
make on the School Board and the statements that they 
make. 


Frank Irwin, Anderson County School Superintendent, 
is reported to be personally very much opposed to desegre- 
gation and does not think it will work over a long period. 
He thinks a situation, such as the one depicted in the 
Washington school hearings, will develop and that the ar- 
rangement will work a hardship on both races. The County 
went ahead with desegregation because “they had no 
choice.” “We were under court order, and we did not want 
to go to jail,” he stated. He does not feel the people of 
the county were ready or that “a lot of people” will ever 
be ready. He thinks that school desegregation and the 
disturbances have destroyed all the good feeling that ex- 
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isted between whites and Negroes in the county before 
desegregation. He feels like he is sitting on a powder keg 
and something may happen at any time. 


Opinions of Negroes: The Negroes of Clinton would 
appear to be on the basis of their objective qualifications 
the most unlikely participants imaginable for the type of 
fight which has been waged there in the school desegrega- 
tion battle. First of all, they are greatly outnumbered with 
approximately 200 Negroes in a town of 4,000. Secondly, 
there is an almost complete absence of any indigenous, 
trained leadership. The teachers in the Negro elementary 
school live in Knoxville, some 17 miles away. There is no 
Negro physician, dentist, or attorney. Thirdly, many Ne- 
groes are economically dependent upon the white commu- 
nity for employment as maids, cooks, or on odd jobs. Sev- 
eral work at unskilled jobs at nearby Oak Ridge. Fourthly, 
few, if any, of the parents have had the benefit of a high 
school education. Yet, in that strange way in which de- 
mocracy’s principles often affect people, they have a burn- 
ing desire for their children to obtain more education than 
they have, and they have the courage of their convictions 
even in the face of physical harm and possible economic 
stress. 


The Negroes of Clinton are thus strongly in favor of 
desegregation. The Rev. Orville Willis, a Negro Baptist 
minister, tried to get some of the parents to withdraw 
their children after trouble developed, but they held firm. 
He stated that his pleas were not based upon any support 
for segregation but upon his concern for the physical 
safety of the children. Some of the parents did give evi- 
dence of wavering at times, but the stronger parents 
buoyed them up and some parents reported that some of 
the white citizens encouraged them to continue to send 
their children because they did not want Clinton to have 
the reputation of having surrendered to the mob. The par- 
ents were especially laudative of the efforts of Leo Grant, 
an Oak Ridge attorney, who organized the auxiliary po- 
lice; W. Buford Lewallen, the Mayor’s son, and School 
Principal D. J. Brittain. Many expressed the same feeling 
that Principal Brittain had undergone a worse ordeal than 
the Negro parents and that he had demonstrated both 
courage and the conviction of his belief in law and order. 


There has been very little evidence of retaliation against 
those Negroes involved in the desegregation process. Some 
Negro domestics were reported to have quit their jobs 
after hearing remarks made by their employers which 
they did not like. 


The Negro parents almost without exception reported 
that race relations were good in Clinton before the vio- 
lence. Everyone mentioned the exchange of church choirs 
which had been practiced, and it was mentioned that on 
some occasions when the Negro churches had sponsored 
dinners or suppers to raise funds, white persons frequently 
came to partake of the meals. There was the feeling that 
the trouble did not stem from the white people of Clinton 
but from outside agitators and from persons who lived 
outside of the town in the rural sections of the county. 
The Negroes would not hazard a guess as to the status of 
race relations after the violence, but many said it would 
be difficult for them to have the trust and confidence in 
the friendship of white persons which they had had before 
the violence. 


One of the most interesting observations to come out 
of the interviews with the Negro parents was the long- 


range view which many took with respect to the desegre- 
gation of the schools. They were generally looking beyond 
the mere education of those of their children who were 
currently involved in the desegregation process to what 
this would mean to the brothers and sisters of those chil- 
dren who were yet to reach high school. This perspective 
was probably one of the important factors which gave 
strength to their determination to press for desegregation 
at this time regardless of the consequences. 


Learnings from Clinton’s Experience 


Preparation should include the functional community or 
the total area affected by desegregation. Clinton’s school 
population is 50 per cent city, with 50 per cent of the 
students coming in from the outlying sections around 
Clinton. Preparation was city-focused. 

As long as Southern communities are in the “test tube” 
stage of desegregation, the Kaspers and the Carters will 
probably come in, This should be recognized and some 
preparation made on the part of state officials to supple- 
ment and support local law enforcement agencies. 

There is a need for someone or some group to say “de- 
segregation is right,” as well as “it is the law.” Apparently 
no one in Clinton said desegregation was morally right, as 
well as the legal thing to do, and there were people there 
in need of reassurance on that level. The opposition, on 
the other hand, was dealing with desegregation as a moral 
and social issue, telling people they had no obligation to 
obey a law which violated their sense of right and pre- 
vailing customs. 

Negroes at the local level have a responsibility for put- 
ting across their desire for and basic right to desegregated 
facilities. Negroes in Clinton have, by both their actions 
and public statements to the press, demonstrated their 
preference for and determination to attain desegregated 
education. 


Strong law enforcement action is needed to convince 
some people that federal court orders are enforceable and 
have “teeth” in them. Resistance forces have sold the idea 
that the Supreme Court has no power to enforce its de- 
cisions and therefore cannot “make” the people of the 
South do something that is not in accordance with their 
customs. Punishment of violators throws a new light on 
the situation and people who thought there was no penalty 
for defiance find that they do indeed have to pay. 

Favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward desegrega- 
tion do not seem to be the most important factor in the sit- 
uation when people are faced with desegregation by court 
order. Many other attitudes and values are involved—re- 
gard for law and order, respect for local leaders, loyalty 
to individuals, desire for public services. Their attitude 
toward desegregation does not operate in a vacuum, but 
finds its place in a hierarchy of other attitudes and values. 


Bank Borrows from Teachers 


The Chase Manhattan Bank has borrowed $60,000,000, 
secured by a mortgage on the 60-story office building be- 
ing erected by the Bank in New York’s financial district, 
from the New York State Teachers Retirement System. 
Officials of the Bank say it is one of the largest invest- 
ments in a single mortgage on a bank building ever made 
a. — fund. (The New York Times, January 31, 
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